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Camper Chris Chelfi gets acquainted 
with real-life Mother Goose. 


See story, page 4 
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from the editor’s desk 


IN LOVE LIES HOPE 


In a world beset by rampant wars, hunger, soaring crime rates and a host of other social malignancies, 
it is easy enough to become discouraged. Yet, as it has often been said, so long as man maintains a love 
for animals there will always be hope for mankind. 

Nowhere does this ray of hope shine with greater clarity than in the manner in which man mourns for 
his departed four-footed friends. 

Not long ago, while strolling the pathways of Pine Ridge Animal Cemetery, | found myself studying 
inscriptions on gleaming or moss covered stones -- some half buried in ivy, others silhouetted against 
striking backgrounds of shrubs and trees. There was a tender, special pathos in this spot of ground. One 
wonders if those most contemptuous of the affection binding the heart of man with the hearts of his 
humbler fellow mortals, his animal friends, could pass unmoved by some of the epitaphs we read. 

Perhaps this one tells the whole story: 

“He was only a cat 
But he was human 
Enough to be a great 
Comfort in hours of 
Loneliness and pain.” 

The epitaphs on the stones were indeed sincere, and conveyed true statements about the relationships 
existing between the mourner and the mourned. One can hardly imagine erecting a stone to the memory 
of a pet unless the animal had indeed been a cherished friend and companion. 

Some years ago, in a pet cemetery near Paris, | stood by a handsome, costly monument marking the 
resting place of “Emma, faithful companion and only friend of my wandering and desolate life.” What a 
sad, bitter commentary on an empty existence -- devoid of human companionship, yet possessed of one 
faithful friend whose devotion never wavered. 

In a secluded corner of a pet cemetery in London's Hyde Park, close to the throbbing heart of that 
great city, is Lord Byron’s moving epitaph to his beloved Newfoundland dog: 

“Ye who perchance behold this simple urn, 
Pass on, -- it honors none you wish to mourn; 
To mark a friend’s remains these stones arise; 
| never knew but one -- and here he lies.”’ 

It is not unusual that many desire to memorialize the companions who guarded their slumbers, 
attended them on walks and drives, lay at their feet and were willing to follow them anywhere and to 
give their lives, if need be, to protect their master. 

Yes, man does share the deepest feelings of love with his animal friends. And it is in this sharing that 


hope lies for us all. 


Carlton E. Buttrick 
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THE ANIMAL FRIENDS SUMMER SCHOOL ~ 


by John H. Mayer, Jr. 


Chris Carney building a better birdhouse 
during Woodworking session. 


What do pets, pupils and puppets have in common? 
They’re some of the basic ingredients of a truly memor- 
able session at the Animal Rescue League of Boston’s 
unique Summer School, at Cataumet, on Cape Cod. 

This Bicentennial summer, | taught Puppetry to girls 
and boys at the camp -- just one of a series of vital, in- 
triguing subjects offered to participants. It was a wonderful 
summer for all of us, and an exciting, positive, learning pro- 
gram for the campers. 

There was so much to see and do at the school. Children 
were able to observe and study wildlife in wooded and ma- 
rine environments. Classroom salt water aquariums and a 
bee observatory added further impetus to their study. Do- 


Rick Bryant, Director of the Animal Friends Summer School, nods 


mestic animals were observed in courses entitled, ‘‘Chickens approval as Diane Petitti and her Cocker Spaniel, ‘“‘Raggs’’, clear high 
and Ducks,” “Dog Training,” “Earm Animals,” and “Det jump during Dog Training session. 
Care.” 


The ‘‘Photography” course focused on Nature as a sub- 
ject, and students were shown how to develop the prints 
they took. A variety of bird houses and flower boxes were 
constructed in ‘‘Woodworking” classes and animals of 
endangered species were used as models for plays in the 
“Hand Puppetry” course. ‘Recycling for Fun” showed 
campers how to make decorative, useful objects from every- 
day junk we normally discard. 

According to Carol Hill, the ‘‘Recycling’’ counselor, 
“Kids as young as seven or eight were able to see that every- 
thing on the earth is related and that there is no such thing if . Se 
as ‘throwing something away.’ They’re finding out that all le —— , a —— 
things we use go somewhere, and that recycling can actually > aba goose meets curious campers, with help from counselor Robin 
help the environment.” ; 

Counselors had extensive backgrounds in their subject 
areas and were busy outlining and planning their courses 
months in advance of camp opening. The large staff, in- 
cluding well-qualified, hardworking junior counselors, 
worked on a ratio of one counselor to every five campers -- 
enabling them to concentrate a great deal of attention on 
individual campers. This is a most desirable ratio in any 
learning experience. 

There were two three-week sessions in July and August, 
with younger groups and older groups split between morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions. During a week in June, the 
counselors welcomed students from the Charles E. Mackey 
School in Boston, to culminate a year-long ‘‘Animal Care” 
curriculum taught in conjunction with an eighth grade 
Biology class. Just as the regular session students did, these 
students selected courses they wished to take. *(For more 
information on the Mackey School program, see, ‘‘An 
Adventure in Education,” by Richard W. Bryant, Director 
of Education at the Summer School. The article can be 
found in the June, 1976 issue of Our Fourfooted Friends.) 

This year’s Dethloff awards, given in memory of Walter 
J. Dethloff, former president of the Animal Rescue League, 
took on an international air. Elizabeth Van Schilfgaarde of 
the Netherlands was one of those selected. Sandy Alex- 
ander of Grand Junction, Colorado, Doug Furciniti of 
Sudbury, Mass., and Peggy O’Brien of Arlington, Mass., 
were our other winners. Our selection for the Mackey 
School session was Ken Crawford of West Roxbury, Mass. 
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Staffer Gail Tucker demonstrates proper way to groom a horse with help 
of campers Sarah Leiby, John Iris and Jay Fink. 


Recycling class instructor Carol Hill, center, turns trash into treasure 
as (left to right) Michelle Perry, Randy Fink, Heather Perry and 
Laurie McLaughlin look on. 


Peter Rabbit gets special handling during Pet Care class. Left to rig 
Elizabeth Van Schilfgaarde, Mariga Mauk and Heather McLaughlin. 


The youngsters at camp enjoyed a variety of special 
events, in addition to normal classroom sessions. They 
were visited on campus by a live rattlesnake and a great 
horned owl, brought to school by friends from the Trail- 
side Museum in the Blue Hills. One day Miss Margaret 
Denman, a teacher for the Westwood, Mass. public schools, 
shared her slides and told of her living experiences while 
working and teaching on an island in the Pacific. 

Don Westover, branch manager of the League’s shelter 
in Brewster, brought his ambulance and Great Dane, Sam, 
to camp and discussed the Animal Rescue League’s vital 
role on Cape Cod. Another day, Gail Tucker, well-qualified 
expert on farm life, demonstrated the proper way to pre- 
pare her cow, “Calliope,” for a show. 

Fond memories of this Bicentennial summer will remain 
with this year’s campers -- visions of 102 hand-made pup- 
pets, innumerable useful recycled items, obedient, well- 
trained dogs, a working knowledge of pet care, sturdy 
bookcases, cabinets, birdhouses, photography classes, horse- 
back-riding, hand-picked blueberries, farm-fresh eggs and 
home-made ice cream. A jumble of activities -- happy 
visions of a rewarding, fun-filled summer. 


Laurie Stasey introduces campers to science of Marine 
Ecology. 


ht, Donald Delinks, Sandra Van Allen, Christine Bellevue, 
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Animated puppeteers Morris Monet and Teddy McGuire 
display handiwork during performance. 


id 


Campers talk turtles with Ecology counselor, Skip Dey. 


Harwich hosts 


HORSE SAFETY CLINIC 


“The seconds count if a fire breaks out in your 
barn or stable,’’ was the recurrent theme of this 
summer’s second annual Clinic on Horse Safety and 
Stable Fire Prevention, sponsored jointly by the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston, the Harwich 
Police and Fire Departments, the Massachusetts 
S.P.C.A. and the Mid-Cape Horsemen’s Association 
at Deer Meadow Riding Stable, in East Harwich. 

Approximately 100 people attended the event, 
which featured horse and stable fire safety infor- 
mation given by a series of experts and which was 
highlighted by the simulation of a stable fire and 
the subsequent rescue of the horses by rnembers 
of the Harwich Fire Department. 

The clinic was opened by Don Westover, League 
manager on Cape Cod, who introduced former 
Massachusetts State Racing steward, James Rodgers. 
Mr. Rodgers emphasized the need for frequent stable 


safety checks and urged owners to make sure that 
hay is properly stored and that horses are wearing 
halters and have lead ropes for emergency exit. 

Others who spoke at the clinic included Veteri- 
narian Joachim Schneider, of Eastham, who outlined 
emergency first aid for horses, covering topics such 
as smoke inhalation, burns, cuts and abrasions, and 
Deputy Fire Chief Clifford Amar! of Falmouth, who 
discussed methods of detecting fire hazards and the 
extinguishing of small fires. 

The Animal Rescue League of Boston urges horse 
owners and local Fire Departments to familiarize 
themselves with the stables and to inspect them 
frequently. The League also urges horse owners to 
post information outside the buildings concerning 
the number of horses within, location of fire ex- 
tinguishers and emergency phone numbers to contact 
in the event of fire. 
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James Rodgers, left, former Massachusetts Racing Steward, 
with Animal Rescue League Cape Cod Manager, Don Westover. 


John Eldridge, of Harwich Fire Depart- 
ment Company Number 1, introduces 
son, John Jr., to pony after stable 
evacuation. 


Harwich Fire Fighters race to the scene of simulated stable fire. 


Sarah Walsh cuddles her 
lovable pup, Benji, who 
charmed his way to a First- 
Prize win in the Under- 
Six-Month category. 


Rosemary Joyce calls her Chihuahua, 
Little Dog, but he walked off with 

big dog honors as First Prize winner 
in the Over-Six-Month male dog : ] 
competition. be a — = 


Dr. Carlton E. Buttrick, center, 
is joined by League staffers 
Arthur Slade, left, and Earl 
Wentzel, right, in presentation 
of Best-in-Show runner-up 
awards to Kathy Schurger, 
whose white Angora cat, 
Fluffy, took First runner-up 
prize, and Mary Ware, whose 
Black Labrador, Cocoa, placed 
second. 


Karen Barrette is all 

! smiles as she shows off 
champion prize-winning 
rabbit, Big Foot, who 
hopped off with coveted 
Best-In-Show Award, as 
well as First Prize for 
Miscellaneous Four- 
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Winners of First Prize in 
Miscellaneous category, 
left to right, Mickey, Lisa 


Dr. Carlton E. Buttrick, presi- and Shelly Meszaros are in 

dent of the Animal Rescue the swim with display en- 

League of Boston, presented titled, “Double Trouble, 

Best-in-Show award to Karen featuring their goldfish, na 
Barrette for the performance Bubbles and Splash. of First Pr 


of her pet rabbit, Big Foot, 


ae competitio 
who outleaped all competition. i 


Susan Carter’s Golden Retriever, 

Apollo, has something to wag about 
-- the First Prize ribbon as the show’s 
Best Tailwagger. 


Judy Pimental’s pet hamster. 
Teddy, nibbled his way to - 
and through - Second 
Prize win ribbon in 
Miscellaneous 
4-footed cat- 
egory. 
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Diane Petitti poses proudly with 
Cocker Spaniel, Raggs, whose 

dogged discipline won him First 
Prize in the Obedience competi- 
tion. 


Judges agreed that 
Kathy Schurger’s 
white Angora, Fluffy, 
was the cat’s meow, 
and awarded her 

First Prize in the 
Over-Six-Month 
Feline competition. 


There were dogs, cats, hamsters, chickens, crabs 
and many other varieties of our animal friends on 
hand when the League sponsored its Annual Pet 
Show in North Falmouth, on July 31st. 

Over one hundred and fifty youngsters gathered 
together to vie for top honors during the event, which 
sported ten different classes and two rings with con- 
stant entertainment. 

Classes included puppies, female dogs, male dogs, 
kittens, cats, Miscellaneous animals with two-feet, 
the Most Obedient Dog and the Best Tailwagger. 
The Best-In-Show animal was ‘’Big Foot,”” a rabbit 
owned by Karen Barrette of North Falmouth. 


Pup-Pup, winsome pooch belonging to 
Kristin and Richard Coppola, was a 
popular finalist. 


Clucking over Second Prize win in Miscell- 
aneous 2-footed category are Anne, David 
] and Tim Denmark with pet Rhode Island 
JOver-Six-Month Female Red chicken and her brood. 
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SWAMP FEVER 


NEEDLESS HYSTERIA, NEEDLESS DEATHS @ 


by 


Richard W. Bryant and 
Alan D. Goldman 


Swamp fever, or Equine Infectious Anemia, is a 
disease restricted to horses, and while not trans- 
missable to humans, it has plagued and baffled horse 
lovers and veterinary professionals for over 100 years. 
In 1968, there were 452 confirmed cases of the dis- 
ease in an estimated 8 million horses in the United 
States. Four years ago, a test (Coggins Test) was per- 
fected that detected if antibodies were present for the 
disease in the horse’s blood. Since then, while only 
testing 5% of the horses in the Country, 26,060 were 
tested positive and killed. We wouldn’t lose that 
many to the disease in 75 years! 


THE STORY OF DALTON LADD 

Just eight years ago, young Lynn Rooney pur- 
chased a horse from a local stable in her home state 
of Massachusetts -- a renegade from Canada named 
Dalton Ladd, who was destined to become her whole 
life. He was a beauty -- mostly thoroughbred, but 
part German Coach horse -- and Lynn was ecstatic. 

For months on end, Dalton Ladd was confined to 
his stable and to an indoor arena, where he was 
handled by a professional trainer. Lynn was there, 
though, watching and riding him for short periods 
at the close of each training session. Soon she was 
spending a great deal of time with him, and later 
he went home with her to his new stable and miles 
of gorgeous trail in a nearby state forest. 

Lynn was blissfully happy. She and Dalton Ladd 
were a team. He loved to run, jump and play and 
whether he was stealing a hat or frolicking in mud, 
she didn’t care, as long as they were together. 

In the state of Massachusetts, a Coggins Test for 
Equine Infectious Anemia must be administered to 
each horse before it can be entered in a show or fair, 
or before it can cross state lines. 


Dalton Ladd tested positive. He appeared as 
healthy as the day Lynn bought him. But the law 
said to either humanely destroy him, send him direct- 
ly to a slaughterhouse or research facility, or confine 
him in isolation from all other horses on the proper- 
ty. He must never be pastured, ridden, driven or 


otherwise used. The quarantine is permanent. 
On November 8, 1975, wearing a new leather 


lead given him by friends and a new leather halter 
from Lynn, Dalton Ladd was put to sleep perman- 
ently by a veterinarian and laid to rest nearby. 


Why? That’s a question a lot of horse owners 
and horse lovers are asking, and the answers we get 
don’t hold water. 


The first case of swamp fever (Equine Infectious 
Anemia, or E.1.A.) was reported in France in 1843, 
and was thought to be a nutritional disease. Two 
years after it was first reported in France, E.1.A. 
was reported in Germany and Switzerland. Since 
then, the disease has been found in nearly all of 
Europe, Japan, America, Australia, Russia, several 
African countries and in much of Asia. 

The first case of E.I.A. in the United States oc- 
curred in Wisconsin in 1888, and by 1909 had 
reached ten states, west to Nevada and as far east 
as Minnesota. In 1935, swamp fever appeared in New 
England. Today, Equine Infectious Anemia has been 
reported in every state of the Union. 

E.1.A. is a specific, infectious disease of horses 
caused by a virus and characterized by a relapsing 
fever. With E.I.A., death may occur early or symp- 
toms may become chronic, with the animal showing 
signs of anemia and wasting. 

The disease occurs in three forms -- the acute, sub- ee 
acute and the chronic. The acute form is character- 
ized by a sharp rise in temperature (105-108 degrees). 
The animal appears dejected, his legs become weak, 
his eye membranes show congestion, he sweats heav- 
ily, and refuses to eat. After 3-5 days all symptoms 
disappear and he returns to normal for a short time, 
until the painful cycle resumes. When periods be- 
tween attacks become short, the animal usually dies 
in between two weeks to a month. 

The subacute form is similar to the acute, although 
attacks are not as extreme and intervals between 
attacks are longer. The subacute form may lead to 
death or develop subsequently into a chronic disease. 

The third form is the chronic type, characterized 
by a relapsing fever, with the horse gradually develop- 
ing anemia. 

Despite exhaustive laboratory experiments, the 
method of transmission is still unknown. The two 
major causes of spread appear to be biting insects and 
unsterilized hypodermic needles. Outbreaks have 
been known to occur after the movement of an in- 
fected horse from one area to another although direct 
horse-to-horse contact has never been shown to be a 
factor. After an animal is infected with E.I.A., the 
virus is usually present in his blood for life. (One : 
horse recovered from the disease and lived for 18 @ 
years with the virus still present in his body.) 

Unfortunately, there is no specific treatment or 
preventive vaccine for E.1.A. that has been proven to 
be effective. When an animal is found to be infected 


it is usually recommended that he be destroyed, and 
the body burned or buried. 

During the 1960's, research was done with the 
E.1.A. virus to determine its physical characteristics, 
its behavior and the effect it has on a horse’s blood 
cells. Only a limited amount of research was done 
to discover how it spreads and how we might best 
check the disease. After 123 years, a veterinarian 
might be able to determine what part of the body is 
affected by the disease, but there is still no way to 
cure a sick horse or to prevent him from getting the 
disease again. 


In 1972, Dr. Leroy Coggins of Cornell University 
reported success with an agar-gel immuno-diffusion 
test (AGID test, or Coggins test) which could detect 
E.1.A. antibodies in horses with 95% accuracy. The 
Coggins test provided a method of identifying a dis- 
ease virus, and was declared an official test by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture in August, 1972. 

According to Federal regulations, a ‘‘positive re- 
actor’’ cannot be moved across state lines except for 
immediate slaughter or for purposes of research. 
Absolute lifelong quarantine or immediate destruc- 
tion are the only options for a horse who has reacted 
positively to the Coggins test. 

Now that we know what Equine Infectious Anem- 
ia is, and what it does, we can discuss the current con- 
troversy about the use of the Coggins test. Through 
the use of the test there has now been a discovery of 
a fourth type of E.1.A., known as “‘latent”’ or “‘in- 
apparent” E.1.A. With this type, the animal shows no 
anemia and no symptoms of the disease. He is pre- 
sumed to be a carrier of the virus because he has had 
a positive reaction to the AGID test. 

It must be recalled that the test detects only anti- 
bodies, so the matter of whether the virus is present 
or not is questionable. Even if present, it does not 
necessarily mean that it is there in quantities suffici- 
ent to permit natural transmission to other animals. 
According to the laws of Massachusetts and some 
other states, if a horse is a positive reactor to the 
Coggins test, it must either be put down or kept in 
a screened box stall for the remainder of its life. Can 
this be justified to the owner of an apparently 
healthy horse who shows no signs of the disease? 

One man who has devoted a great portion of the 
last two years to the study of problems surrounding 
E.1.A. research and the impact of the Coggins test 
and related laws on the horse industry, is veteri- 
narian Russell A. Greene. 

Dr. Greene, a graduate of Michigan State Univer- 
sity Veterinary College, has been practicing for 35 
years, is licensed in several states and is federally 
accredited to work with horses in the states of 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire. He feels that 
the Coggins test is an inappropriate test for E.I.A. 
and that more time and money should be spent on 


ei gh? 


Lynn Rooney astride her beloved horse, Dalton Ladd. 


research to expand our knowledge of the disease -- 
in the hope that this will result in better testing 
procedures, as well as preventive vaccine and a cure. 

Most of Dr. Greene’s free time these days is de- 
voted to fundraising for the Derbyshire Foundation 
for Equine Research, a non-profit foundation which 
he serves as unpaid president. The organization be- 
stows grants to colleges and universities with facilities 
and personnel geared to conduct scientific research 
for horses. 

According to Dr. Greene, ‘The Coggins test should 
be put in its proper perspective. It was not designed 
to be used as a mass screening test to locate sub- 
clinically infected horses who have managed to sur- 
vive or fight off a sometimes fatal disease. It.was 
designed to permit a veterinarian to make an inexpen- 
sive, relatively quick, and highly accurate positive 


‘diagnosis in a case where a sick horse is exhibiting 


symptoms of the disease.”’ 

“lf you're going to tell me to kill my horse that 
looks and acts healthy, a horse | dearly love, then 
you'd better be able to assure me that he has enough 
virus in his blood to make him a threat to other 
horses. And the Coggins test doesn’t do that!” 

In conclusion, Dr. Greene adds, “‘If the energy and 
money being directed at the passage of all these com- 
pulsory testing laws were channeled into research, 
some of the dedicated people working on the disease 
might really be able to make some progress.” 

The League supports Dr. Greene, his colleagues 
and the countless horse owners like Lynn Rooney 
who feel that compulsory testing laws are premature, 
and that the ‘’kill or quarantine” regulation which 
has proved unworkable in other diseases will fail 
also with E.I.A. After all, only about 3.5% of the 
horses tested have shown a positive reaction to the 
test, and while officials struggle to reduce it to 2%. 
more than 26,000 horses have already been killed. 


The Derbyshire Foundation for Equine Research is located in 
Temple, New Hampshire 03084 
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Dr.’Carlton E. Buttrick, president of the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston, was recently honored by a 
surprise gift from the Swedish King, Carl XV1 Gustav 
-- a gold medal commemorating his 38 years of dedi- 
cation to the field of animal protection on national 
and international levels. 

Dr. Buttrick had been invited to Stockholm to par- 
ticipate in and deliver a paper at the celebration of 
the 100th anniversary of the Swedish General Society 
for the Protection of Animals. Accompanied by his 
wife, and together with several other officers he re- 
presented the International Society for the Protection 
of Animals at the celebration. 

It was during these ceremonies when Dr. Buttrick 
received his surprise presentation from the King. 
“| was most impressed when he entered the room,” 
Dr. Buttrick said. ‘And | was bowled over when my 
name was announced and | was called to the podium 
and awarded the medal,”’ he added. 

The International Society for the Protection of 
Animals is a world-wide organization formed for 
humane purposes, to help solve animal problems 
across international borders. Dr. Buttrick had been 
one of the organizers and president of the Society 


from 1961 to 1965. 


The Pleasure of Birds: An Audubon Treasury. 
Edited by Les Line, drawings by Chuck Ripper. A 
handsome book containing a selection of 25 articles 
from recent issues of Audubon, America’s most 
prominent nature magazine. Written by some of the 
world’s foremost naturalist authors, the stories 
cover a wide variety of birds found around the 
world. Included are eighteen pages of full-color 
photos, plus 28 drawings prepared especially for the 
book. Makes one far more aware of birds, their 
behavior, the impact of ecology on their survival. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $14.95. 


The Pet Profiteers: The Exploitation of Pet Own- 
ers - and Pets - In America, by Lee Edwards Benning. 
The book is a biting expose of the commercialism of 
pets in our materialistic society. Mrs. Benning speaks 
out against greedy entrepreneurs in pet-related indus- 
tries, horrors in puppy mills and kennels, haphazard 
breeders, absurd frivolities in pet accessories. She 
also supplies wise tips about buying, feeding and 
training pets, locating a lost pet, and finding a good 
veterinarian. Invaluable, in-depth insight into a na- 
tional scandal, well-balanced with constructive advice 
on pet care. Quadrangle/New York Times Book Co. 
$8.95. 


Dr. Buttrick Awarded Medal By Swedish King 


for Humanitarianism. 


He has been the recipient of many awards in the 
past, including the Gold Medal of the Danish Society 
for the Protection of Animals, the Queen Victoria 
Silver Medal from the Royal Society for the Protec- 
tion of Animals, the Gold Medal of the West German 
Federation of Humane Societies and the Certificate 
of Merit of the American Humane Association -- 
all in recognition of his outstanding contributions 
to the field of animal protection. 


REVIEW 


Summer of the Monkeys, by Wilson Rawls. Enter- 
taining tale which introduces Jay Berry, a 14-year-old 
growing up in the Ozarks at the turn of the century, 
his dog, Rowdy, and his family, and tells of his sur- 
prise encounter in the woods with thirty small mon- 
keys and a trained chimpanzee recently escaped from 
a circus train. Good fun. Doubleday. $6.95 


Beaver Year, by Irene Brady. Exceptional new 
book about the life cycle of the beaver - geared for 
youngsters, but containing a wealth of information 
that will make it a family favorite. The beavers are 
given names, Cassie and Paddle, and the gentle prose 
conveys a wealth of facts and information about 
their lives in and about a secluded pond. Generously 
illustrated. Houghton-Mifflin. $5.95. 


A Treasury of Outdoor Life. Edited by William 
E. Rae. Acollection of 60 exciting stories and art- 
icles from 75 years of Outdoor Life magazine -- plus 
a generous selection of covers, old advertisements and 
special features. Lavishly illustrated in color. Harper 
and Row. $11.95. 


Swedish King Carl X VI Gustav congratulates Dr. Carlton E. Buttrick 
in Stockholm’s Hall of Nobility, after presenting him with gold medal 


NEW "“THEATREDOME” AT ZOO 


A new ‘‘Theatredome” was opened at the Child- 
ren’s Zoo in Franklin Park in mid-Summer, the real- 
ization of a more than two-year-old dream of zoo 
officials and the Boston Zoological Society. 

The zoo had for years been in need of a place 
to show films and hold classes for the public. The 
$5000 theatre, a white, igloo-like structure, is lo- 
cated between the African porcupine pen, just back 
of the “pet ring” in the far right corner of the 
Children’s Zoo. It was built and furnished with the 
help of private donations. 

The theatre’s premiere attraction was the film, 
“Sharks,’’ starring Jacques Cousteau and the intrepid 
crew of the Calypso. Different wildlife films will 
be presented every week, for one-week showings, at 
no additional charge to zoo visitors. 


SAFETY FIRST FOR FROGS 
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In Bonn, Germany, the Ministry of the Environ- 
ment estimated recently that at least 5000 frogs and 
toads failed to make it across the Munich autobahn 
last year, en route to breeding grounds. 

As a consequence, humane city officials have 
organized a “Frog Lift’’ to prevent the creatures 
from being run over. Plastic awnings have been 
erected, cutting off the road to the frogs, and officials 
now gather them into buckets and carry them across 
unharmed. 

The Ministry hopes soon to complete several 
tunnels under the highway at points corresponding 
to the centuries-old route taken by the toads and 
frogs. 


DOG SAVES TOT 


A Bridgeton, Missouri, tot owes her life to her 
family’s decision to adopt a stray mongrel found 
roaming their neighborhood several months ago. 

Red, the mutt adopted by the Bruce Morris 
family, recently pulled the sleeping 2-year-old 
Margaret Morris from the family car just minutes 
before it was consumed by flames, as her parents 
shopped in a nearby store. 


According to onlookers, the 75-pound dog jumped 
out the front car window which had been rolled 
down about 3/4 of the way, put his paws on the side 
of the car, reached his head through and pulled 
Margaret out the window by her collar, as the fire 
caused by faulty wiring gutted the car’s interior. 

Margaret was treated for minor burns at the local 
hospital, while Red suffered singed hair and a slight 
cut on his nose. “Il gave Red a steak when we got 
home,” said the tot’s grateful father, ‘““and he may 
get a steak every night after this!” 


BIRDNAPPER BOMBS OUT 


An unemployed father of two stole a parrot from 
a London pet shop recently and held it for $300 
ransom to get money to feed his family and his pets - 
two cats, a dog, a terrapin and a python. Police 
arrested the bungling birdnapper before he could fly 
the coop, when he attempted to claim the ransom. 


OC 
STEEL SHOT FOR HUNTING @9@%,@ 


To help prevent lead poisoning in waterfowl who 
swallow spent lead pellets in hunting areas, the U. S. 
Department of the Interior has announced that start- 
ing this year, steel shot ammunition will be used for 
hunting in selected areas in the Atlantic Flyway. 

The use of the steel or other non-toxic shot will 
be extended to select areas in the Mississippi Flyway 
in 1977 and to Central and Pacific Flyways in 1978. 
Areas where steel shot must be used will be identified 
jointly by the Fish and Wildlife Service and the State 
Fish and Game departments. 
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DAREDEVIL DENTISTRY 


Two Hampton, Virginia, dentists have looked 
into the lion’s mouth - and lived to tell about it. 
They recently cured a toothache for Tiger, the pet 
lion of the Peninsula Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, by successfully performing 
root canal surgery on the 2-year-old, 500-pound 
animal. 

After the SPCA director had injected the lion 
with a sedative, and the local veterinarian had ad- 
ministered the anesthetic, a 6-inch wooden prop 
was fitted to hold Tiger’s mouth open as the two 
dentists went swiftly about their work. 

They removed the nerve from the lion’s broken 
tooth, then cleaned, packed and capped the stub. 
And beat a hasty retreat, we suspect. 


MEXICAN STANDOFF 


Animals need vacations, too, so the 2500 inmates 
of Mexico City’s Chapultapec Zoo are being given 
Mondays off to recuperate frorn hectic visits of 
weekend crowds. 

About 6-million people visit the animals every 
year, and zoo directors say ‘‘some of the animals 
get so nervous they have heart attacks and die.”’ 

They hope that a day off each week will provide 
needed relaxation and contribute to the conser- 
vation and well-being of the zoo’s 315 species. 
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Animal regulatory laws in colonial America were 
practical ones, designed for the protection of the 
work and food animals essential for the early set- 
tlers’ survival, rather than their household pets. 

In colonial New England, dogs and cats were 
familiar pets, and a fine hunting dog was a‘ prized 
possession. But dogs were so numerous that strays 
eventually became town nuisances, and in the coun- 
tryside there were packs of dogs that had reverted 
to the wild and posed a continual threat to valuable 
farm animals. 

As a consequence, in 1635, the town of Salem, 
Massachusetts passed an ordinance requiring that 
dogs ‘‘be tyed up in the day tyme & if any doggs 
there spoile fish ... they also shall either be sent 
away or killed.” 

A few years later, at Ipswich, Massachusetts, dogs 
were required to have one leg tied up to prevent their 
digging up fish in the cornfields. The fish had been 
placed in each hill of corn as fertilizer -- a practice 
said to have been learned from the Indians. 

The cow keepers of Boston town, in 1692, were 
given liberty to ‘‘destroy and kill any dog or dogs 
they shall find to seize upon any cow or cattle.” 
And in 1696, a town law declared that ‘‘Noe person 
whatsoever shall keep more than one Dogg, or Bitch 
in the Town ... noe Hounds or Hunting Dogs shall 
be suffered to Goe at Large in the Town...”’ And 
so the Leash Law was born. 

Colonial Boston passed a law limiting dogs to a 
height of ten inches, apparently to appease the town’s 
fearful butchers who were hounded constantly by 
packs of huge, hungry mongrels. By owning an 
oversized Newfoundland named Queque, Samuel 
Adams was apparently flouting the law. The 
Colonists tolerated Queque only because he was 
trained to attack the British uniform on sight! 

Veterinary medicine, as practiced by doctors in 
colonial America, was primitive, and limited almost 
exclusively to the treatment of horses and cattle. 

It was a long time before companion animals became 
a respectable part of the animal doctor’s practice, 
and it was not until the mid-1800’s that veterinary 
schools admitted dogs and cats to their clinics. 


OLANs ET FOR ANNUAL FAIR 


FUN’S AFOOT AS THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE OF BOSTON SETS THE STAGE FOR ITS 
ANNUAL FAIR, TO BE HELD THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 4, FROM 10 A.M. TO 4 P.M., AT LEAGUE 
HEADQUARTERS AT THE CORNER OF ARLINGTON AND TREMONT STREETS. 


YOU CAN HELP MAKE IT A ROUSING SUCCESS BY SENDING CONTRIBUTIONS OR BY 
DONATING ARTICLES WITH SALES APPEAL -- FOOD SPECIALITIES, KNICKNACKS OR GIFT 
ITEMS, CHINA, JEWELRY, HANDCRAFTS OR PET ACCESSORIES. PROCEEDS OF THE EVENT 

WILL HELP THE LEAGUE PROVIDE FOOD, SHELTER AND MEDICAL CARE FOR OUR HOMELESS 

ANIMALS. 


MAIL ARTICLES TO THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE OF BOSTON, P.O. BOX 265, 
BOSTON, MASS., 02117 -- OR INQUIRE ABOUT OUR PICK-UP SERVICE. TEL. 426-9170. 


"Tis The Season 
To Be Jolly! 


THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 1976 CHRISTMAS CARDS ARE NOW 
AVAILABLE. EXPRESS THE JOY OF THE SEASON IN COMBINATION 
WITH YOUR LOVE FOR ANIMALS. ORDER ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


CHRISTMAS CARDS NOW! 
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To order i Enclosed is my check for $ for sets of 12 4 

Christmas cards q Christmas cards and envelopes. 4 °2 
Send to: ; 

The League’s Christmas card is available for Name 

personal use in sets of 12 cards and envelopes, li Address c 

at $2.00 plus 10c sales tax. Message inside i City ________ State ________ Zip Code is 

reads: Wishing You All the Joys of the Holiday [J Send to: Animal Rescue League of Boston, + 

Season Now and Throughout the New Year. P.O. Box 265, Boston 02117 
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Animal Rescue League of Boston € 
P.O. Box 265, Boston, Massachusetts 02117 
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“A 
“THERE GOES A SORE LOSER!” 
a 


